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Views on 


HERE are signs on the economic hori- 

zon of a “‘count-the-cost” attitude. 

Councilmen in several] cities have 
been elected on a campaign against high 
taxes. Local officials are the first to feel the 
brunt of any change in public attitude be- 
cause they can be most easily reached. At 
the state level, seven states have recently set 
up “little Hoover commissions” and five 
other states are considering similar action. 
Even Congress is getting uneasy about the 
snowballing appropriations. One thing is 
certain—all levels of government will put in- 
creasing emphasis in the future on cutting 
waste and adopting more efficient methods, 
for it will become increasingly harder to sell 
the people on the need for new or increased 
taxes, 

A most noteworthy development that 
many cities might well emulate is the adop- 
tion of a capital budget and partial pay-as- 
you-go plan by Jackson, Michigan (p. 148). 
Other cities that have recently prepared 
long-term capital programs include Buffalo, 
San Francisco, and San Jose (California). 
Such a plan enables a city to forecast with 
reasonable accuracy future demands upon 
current revenues and upon borrowing pow- 
er. A carefully prepared program will go far 
to provide for the best interests of the en- 
tire city and to insure that maximum bene- 
fits will be gained from the money spent be- 
Cause each project is considered again and 
again in relation to other projects before its 
construction is finally authorized. Redwood 
City, California, has made a change in its 
Capital improvement program because of 
price increases since bonds were voted, and 


} the method of making the change is of spe- 


the News 


cial interest to municipal officials (p. 150). 
Among the methods of improving effi- 
ciency reported in this issue are: eliminating 
district police stations and consolidating 
positions (p. 145), installing sound proce- 
dures for the control of city-owned property 
(p. 144), conducting group in-service train- 
ing programs for city employees (p. 136), 
and installing a centralized purchasing sys- 
tem (p. 153). Sound economies often cannot 
be effected until the administrative struc- 
ture is streamlined by grouping related ac- 
tivities in single departments. The recom- 
mendations of an outside consultant are use- 
ful in obtaining action by the council in the 
acoption of modern techniques (p. 130). 

The slot-machine and book-making rack- 
ets, which are much in the news in some 
cities, have come in for a thorough official 
investigation in California. The astounding 
information uncovered in this survey indi- 
cates the urgent need for more action at 
state and local levels in order to get rid of 
these rackets (p. 146). 

The new procedure adopted by Cincin- 
nati to encourage the construction of rental 
housing will be followed with interest by the 
officials of cities that are similarly situated 
(p. 144).... Other recent significant news 
includes: the creation of internships in 
Kansas City (p. 150), the continued adop- 
tion of sewer service charges (p. 153), the in- 
creased use of the radio for informing the 
public (p. 140), and the procedure used by 
Greensboro to obtain the help of citizens in 
developing a city plan (p. 142). “Open 
House Day” in Berkeley was a gala event 
this year as the city celebrated 25 years of 
council-manager government (p. 141). 
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Improving Administrative Organization 


By JOHN F. HASSLER* 
City Manager, Oakland, California 


How one city is removing obstacles and adopting a sound administrative structure 
and modern techniques. 


N November, 1947, the city council of 
Oakland, California, entered into a con- 
tract with Public Administration Serv- 

ice to perform the following survey work: 
(1) study and report on the organization and 
administration of city government and make 
recommendations for improving the city 
charter; (2) prepare a personnel classifica- 
tion plan; (3) prepare a compensation plan; 
and (4) review the city’s revenue structure 
and fiscal trends. 

A number of conditions existing in the 
city government of Oakland—some which 
have developed over a long period of years 
and others which have resulted from the 
rapid increase in population—tended to 
crystallize the thinking of the city council re- 
garding the need for a comprehensive sur- 
vey. The most significant problems stemmed 
from charter limitations, the complex or- 
ganizational structure of the city govern- 
ment, the existing personnel classification 
and compensation plans, and from the need 
for new sources of revenue. 

Oakland has grown since its incorpora- 
tion in 1852 from a small community of 
1,000 population to approximately 425,000. 
The mayor-council form of government was 
replaced by the commission form when the 
present freeholders’ charter was adopted in 
1911. This charter was amended extensively 
in 1931 to provide for the present council- 
manager form of government. 

In establishing the council-manager plan 
certain aspects of the previous mayor-coun- 
cil and commission governmental organiza- 
tions were continued in the city charter. 

* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Hassler has been city 
manager of Oakland since 1933 with the exception 


of three years, 1943 to 1946, part of which time he 
was director of finance of the state of California. 





These included independent administrative 
boards controlling the library, park, recrea- 
tion, port, and civil service departments (see 
chart). The executive branch of the city 
government was burdened with excessive 
details and many of the routine administra- 
tive procedures were continued in the 
amended charter. Examples of these are 
found in connection with the health, fire, 
and police departments, and for the latter 
two organizations specific titles and salaries 
are specified for uniformed personnel. 

The inflexibility of the charter, coupled 
with the rapid growth of the city and in- 
creased government activities resulted in the 
assignment of related functions to separate 
departments, making more difficult the co- 
ordination of the several services involved 
and increasing unnecessarily the number of 





individuals reporting to the city manager. 

For example, the street, electrical, building 

inspection, and public buildings depart- | 
ments operate as four separate agencies al- 
though each is concerned with public works 
activities. 

The city’s personnel classification plan. 
originally developed in 1931, includes over 
450 classifications for the 3,500 employees. 
There have been no over-all periodic re- 
views of the classification plan and no re- 
classification of existing positions for a period 
of 16 years. During this time the number o! 
positions has mushroomed. The mainte- 
nance alone of this large number of positions | 
has resulted in excessive technical and paper 
work for both the civil service board and 
the operating departments. 

The classification and compensation plans 
are so closely interrelated that to change 


a 





one will set up vibrations in the other. In- } 
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IMPROVING ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


equities resulting from an excessive number 
of positions tend to be reflected in the com- 
pensation plan. The manager and the city 
council have control over salaries but under 
the charter they have no control over the 
personnel classification plan. 

The experience of the city in obtaining 
funds for the support of its government 
parallels that of the average large city. The 
three main sources of revenue are: (a) prop- 
erty taxes; (b) other locally collected re- 
ceipts, including license and permit fees, 
fines and penalties, privilege fees, sales tax, 
and charges for service; and (c) subventions 
and grants. Historically the property tax has 
constituted the principal source of funds. 
Oakland, like many other cities, has found 
in recent years, however, that the yield from 
this tax was not keeping pace with the in- 
creasing public demands for services. The 
property tax in 1936-37 produced nearly 
74 per cent of the total revenue and in the 
fiscal year 1947-48 only 49 per cent. The 
decline of the property tax has made it nec- 
essary for the city to seek new sources of 
revenue. 

The general recommendations made by 
Public Administration Service in its survey 
report include the following: 

1. Amend the charter to establish an 
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over-all departmental organization which is 
flexible enough to permit improvements in 
organization and administrative practices 
when needed. 

2. Group into logical departments the 
present activities of administrative boards, 
with the single exception of the board of port 
commissioners, and have the heads of these 
departments appointed by the city manager. 

3. Reorganize the city government to 
group related functions under a single de- 
partment and reduce the number of depart- 
ments from 21 to 12, all except the city at- 
torney and the port department reporting 
to the city manager (see chart showing pro- 
posed organization). 

4. Reduce the number of classes of posi- 
tions from 450 to 250 as provided in the per- 
sonnel classification plan submitted to the 
civil service board for its consideration and 
adoption. 

5. Adopt a compensation plan related to 
the classification plan and which proposes 
clear-cut policies for an equitable adminis- 
tration of the salary plan. This pay plan has 
been prepared for presentation to the city 
council as soon as the classification plan is 
adopted. 

6. Increase the yield from some of the 
present sources of revenue and consider such 
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new sources as an amusement tax, a Cigarette 
tax, gas and steam transmission taxes, a 
utility excise tax, sewer rentals, and a munic- 
ipal income tax. 

Also presented in the report was a large 
number of detailed recommendations cover- 
ing operational and administrative proce- 
dures, most of which can be adopted by city 
council action or by administrative direc- 
tive. 

The survey report was delivered in De- 
cember, 1948, and reviewed by the city 
council in both regular and special meet- 
ings. The people of Oakland will vote this 
month on a proposed charter amendment, 
recommended by Public Administration 
Service, which would put the police and 
fire pension system on an actuarial basis for 
future employees of these departments. The 
existing pension system for present police 
and fire employees would be continued. 
Other charter amendments will be sub- 
mitted to the electorate later on after the 
public has been fully informed on objec- 
tives to be achieved. 

Recommendations of Public Administra- 
tion Service that have been put into effect 
include: 

1. The installation of a centralized mail- 
ing system utilizing a fully automatic post- 
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age meter machine. The system operates 
with no additional personnel and has re- 
duced materially the clerical work of each 
department. 

2. The inauguration of an occupational 
safety program which included the employ- 
ment of a safety engineer, a 22-hour safety 
training course for all department heads 
and other supervisory employees, and a com- 
plete departmental and central government 
safety organization. The objective is to re- 
duce the accident frequency rating by at 
least 50 per cent in the first 12 months of the 
program. 

3. An analysis of the deficiency points as- 
signed to the city’s fire fighting facilities by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters in 
establishing the fire insurance class of Oak- 
land. Plans are under way to eliminate as 
many deficiency points as possible and to 
improve the present rating during 1949. 
The plans, now 50 per cent complete, cover 
the construction of five new fire houses and a 
new drill tower, the installation of additional 
hydrants, the improvement of the water 
system, and the improvement of building 
and fire prevention codes. 

4. A greatly enlarged and improved juve- 
nile delinquency control division has been 
established in the police department. 
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5. Facilities and personnel are being pro- 
vided to enlarge the operations of the statis- 
tics bureau of the police department and 
the handling by machine operation of all 
police citations, court calendars, and re- 
lated clerical functions. 

6. A traveling expense manual and a 
standardized expense account form have 
been prepared and put into official use. 

7. Finally, development of a five-year 
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public works program, which will be re- 
vised annually, is now in process of prep- 
aration. 

These results indicate that the city has 
made a good start on carrying out the sur- 
vey recommendations. The more fundamen- 
tal and bolder changes which require char- 
ter amendments are being studied by the 
city council before presenting them to the 
electorate. 


Municipal Personnel Trends in 1948 
By FREDERICK C. PEITZSCH* 


Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


A brief summary of the personnel data reported by the officials of nearly 900 cities 
for the 1949 Municipal Year Book. 


HAT are the personnel practices 

of American municipalities? What 

were they five years ago? City offi- 
cials will soon have the answer to the first 
question when the 1949 Municipal Year Book 
lands on their desk by the middle of June. 
This article answers the second question by 
comparing the personnel practices reported 
in the 1949 Year Book with those of five years 
ago. The 1949 Year Book like its predecessors 
is packed tight with facts that can be used to 
meet local problems. What is shown in the 
Year Book is a digest of city practices from the 
country over, right out of the city hall where 
local problems must be hammered out day 
after day. 

Number of Employees and Pay Rolls. In Oc- 
tober, 1948, the United States Bureau of the 
Census counted 1,039,000 city employees 
working for all the cities in the country, not 
just those over 10,000. These employees, 
who pocketed $206,200,000 in pay that same 
month, made up a trifle more than 17 per 
cent of the total public employees in the na- 
tion. The trend is up, however, for five years 
ago, in January, 1944, city employees added 


*Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Peitzsch, who holds a 
master’s degree in government management from 
the University of Denver, was a member of the staff 
of the U.S. Board of Investigation and Research, 
Washington, D.C., 1942-43; city manager of 
Pleasant Ridge, Michigan, 1943-45; and has been 
staff member of ICMA since August, 1945. 


up to 899,000, or nearly 15 per cent of the 
nation’s public employees. The war years 
took a deep bite into the number of city em- 
ployees but the cities have more than re- 
covered their prewar totals. 

Personnel Management. Five years ago the 
Year Book counted noses to find how many 
cities had civil service. We still do this and 
find that 620 cities now, as against 582 then, 
have some or all of their employees under 
civil service. Just to add up the cities with 
civil service does not tell the whole story. 
Having civil service may in many cities 
mean that there is a group of laymen consti- 
tuting a civil service board that meets occa- 
sionally, with the day-to-day administration 
of personnel matters left in the hands of the 
full-time officials. Nothing more than that. 
On the other hand, a growing number of 
cities are relying on merit systems that may 
be relatively informal yet are comprehensive 
in laying out the rules for personnel actions. 
Still other cities do not have any merit or 
civil service system at all. 

What forms of organization do our cities 
have for meeting personnel problems? Who 
does the examining, preliminary hearing of 
complaints, checks on vacation and sick 
leaves, helps establish and guide employee- 
benefit programs, and who sometimes serves 
as the employees’ representative? The Year 
Book answers some of these questions. In the 
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cities without civil service it cites the official 
responsible for personnel management in 
each municipality. It also points out the 
official who serves as the chief personnel 
officer, even in the cities without any form 
of civil service or merit system. It names the 
employee groups that the personnel officer 
usually serves. Furthermore, it makes clear 
that having a civil service board may mean 
nothing at all in the daily administration of 
personnel problems. 

Working Hours. There has been a steady 
drift toward a shorter work week among the 
cities over 10,000 population. In 1948 at 
least 83 cities reduced the work week for city 
hall employees, continuing the trend of a 
shorter work week adopted by 72 cities in 
1945, 86 cities in 1946, and 118 cities in 
1947. Half of the cities now work their city 
hall employees an average of 40 hours week- 
ly. Back in 1944 the work week averaged out 
to 44 hours. Almost twice as many cities now 
work less than 38 hours than was the case 
five years ago. 

The policemen’s working hours remain 
much the same now as they were in 1944. 
Forty-eight hours is still the national aver- 
age although 86 cities cut the hours in 1948, 
a few to as low as 40 hours. The eight-hour 
day still leads other types of shift arrange- 
ments. Policemen on the average remain on 
the same shift for 30 days—30 days on the 
day shift, the evening shift, and the grave- 
yard shift. Six days on the same shift seems 
to be the minimum reported by most cities. 

Firemen now often find they do not have 
to remain at the station as long as formerly. 
Their work week runs to 72 hours on the 
average as compared with 84 hours early in 
1945. Size of city does not count because 
every population group shows a lower aver- 
age now than five years ago. In 1948 alone, 
156 cities over 10,000 reduced working 
hours for firemen. The three-platoon sys- 
tem has shown some growth, 39 cities in 
1948 as against 12 in 1945, but one or two 
of the cities that tried out the three-platoon 
system found it didn’t work so well. 

Saturday Work Schedule. The trend is 
toward no work at all on Saturday or a skele- 
ton staff during the morning. All the other 
working arrangements show a decrease over 
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the last four years. That is, fewer cities are 
working a full staff all day, a full staff half 
day, or even a skeleton staff all day, The 
large cities are leading the way toward less 
work on Saturday but the small cities are 
close behind. Now 123 cities over 10,000 
shut up the place on Saturday as compared 
with only 23 cities in 1945. 

Salaries. Salaries have gone up but higher 
living costs have offset much of the increase 
in pay. Back in 1944 the top average en- 
trance salary for police recruits was only 
$2,130. Now it’s way up to $2,978. Top 
grade policemen were paid the top average 
maximum salary of $2,618 in 1944. Now it’s 
$3,412. Firemen’s salaries jumped from 
$2,000 up to $2,971 for rookies, and from 
$2,676 up to $3,418 for first-class fire fight- 
ers. A one-year comparison—from 1948 to 
1949—shows that practically every city sur- 
veyed for 20 standard city jobs reports high- 
er salaries now than a year ago. The Year 
Book reports the amount of the increases, the 
region of the country, and the municipality 
involved. 

Paying for Overtime. Most of the cities still 
do not pay administrative or clerical em- 
ployees for overtime work. But time has 
steadily chipped away at that majority in 
the last five years. It has dropped from 75 to 
61 per cent of the cities over 10,000. This 61 
per cent includes cities that do not even al- 
low compensatory time off, much less lay 
out cash for such work. On the other hand, 
skilled workers on an hourly basis usually 
are paid overtime, and generally at the rate 
of straight time, although quite a few cities 
pay time-and-one-half or allow compensa- 
tory time off. The five methods of paying for 
overtime generally used by the cities over 
10,000 are compensatory time off, straight 
time, time-and-one-half, double time, and 
time-and-one-half for week days and double 
time on Sundays and holidays. 





Vacations. Sometimes a generous vacation 
policy will offset the shortcomings of a low 
salary scale. Cities usually allow their em | 
ployees from 12 to 15 days, or two weeks, | 
vacation a year, whether city hall employees, 
firemen, or policemen. But more and mote | 
cities are lengthening their vacation sched- 
ules, taking into account the employees 
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length of service. Thirty-five cities allow va- 
cations that lengthen as the number of years 
of service increases, such as two weeks up to 
10 years of service, three weeks from 10 to 15 
years, and one month thereafter. To some 
degree this type of plan eases the difficult 
problem of paying top-ranking employees 
whose salaries are too low when compared 
with the less responsible positions in the pub- 
lic service. 

Retirement Systems. A retirement plan helps 
to keep good employees. In the past five 
years the number of cities covering all of 
their employees has practically doubled— 
from 341 to 649. Also, the number of cities 
belonging to state-administered plans has 
increased, from 250 to 418. There has been 
a definite shift away from plans for special 
groups, such as policemen or firemen, and 
toward general plans applying to all city 
employees. Some of them, however, have 
provisions just for policemen or firemen, to 
take care of any special benefits. State-ad- 
ministered retirement plans for local em- 
ployees have spread over the nation—28 
states with plans for all employees as com- 
pared with 14 states five years ago. Three 
other states have plans for firemen or police- 
men only. 

Employee Unions. Public employees have 
formed locals of national unions or their own 
unaffiliated groups in many of the cities over 
10,000. The AFL, CIO, and state organiza- 
tions have shown steady growth over the 
last several years. The American Federation 
of State, County, and Municipal Employees 
in 1944 reported 201 cities over 10,000 with 
their locals, but now 286 cities have them. 
The International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers has jumped from 435 to 560 cities with 
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locals. Five years ago 104 cities said they had 
a local employee group not affiliated with 
either the AFL or CIO; now the total is 190 
cities. Most of the union growth has been 
among the cities between 10,000 and 25,000, 
for their larger neighbors already had union 
locals back in 1944. 

Strikes. In 1948 how many cities saw their 
employees go out on strike? Not many, 23 as 
a matter of fact. A few more than the 16 in 
1947, but quite a bit less than the 43 cities 
in 1946. The small number of strikes in the 
municipal field indicates good judgment, 
patience, and cool heads in many localities 
and perhaps good personnel policies also. 

Firemen’s Education, Entrance and Retirement 
Ages. How smart should a man be to become 
a fireman? Forty-two per cent of the 859 
cities over 10,000 say he should be a high 
school graduate. Strangely enough, more 
smaller cities than big cities require high 
school education. Policemen, by the way, 
don’t have a much better score—52 per cent 
of 823 reporting cities require high school 
education to enter the police department, as 
reported in the 1948 Year Book. 

How old must a lad be to be a fireman? 
Not less than 21 and not more than 35 in 
most cities. Firemen’s entrance ages follow 
a pattern similar to those for policemen ex- 
cept that fire departments do accept re- 
cruits at lower ages than police departments. 

When do firemen retire? Usually at 65, 
with cities reporting extremes from 50 to 75 
years. Most cities don’t set any particular 
retirement age. These are generally the 
sinaller cities, for 62 per cent of the cities 
over 500,000 retire firemen at specified ages, 
but only 35 per cent of the cities between 
10,000 and 25,000 follow suit. 














Group In-Service Training Programs 
for City Employees 


HREE cities recently have conducted 

in-service group training programs for 
their employees. Dayton, Ohio, had 34 su- 
pervising officers enrolled in an over-all man- 
agement training course; Portland, Maine, 
had 21 policemen studying police adminis- 
tration; and Pontiac, Michigan, conducted 
a series of group training projects including 
engineering, electrical, fire, hospital, public 
works, and park and recreation department 
employees. 


Study Municipal Management 

In Dayton, Ohio, a group training course 
in ‘Technique of Municipal Administra- 
tion,” the first comprehensive and well- 
planned in-service training program ever of- 
fered to Dayton city employees, was started 
January 27, 1949, by City Manager Rus- 
sell E. McClure, who had organized a sim- 
ilar training program in Wichita, Kansas, in 
1944, 

The group training, open to all city de- 
partment and division heads, resulted in en- 
rolling 34 officials of executive rank, includ- 
ing the city manager who is also acting di- 
rector of safety, five department heads, 26 
division heads, and the city manager’s ad- 
ministrative assistant and research and in- 
formation assistant. Division heads included 
the police and fire chiefs, director of the 
semi-independent plan board, and chief ex- 
aminer of the semi-independent civil service 
board. 

Training sessions were held each Thurs- 
day afternoon from 4 to 6 p.m., from Janu- 
ary 27 through May 5, with one session for 
each of the 15 chapters in the “Technique” 
text. One additional session on May 12 com- 
pleted the group’s review of the discussion 
report comments made by Dr. Herbert A. 
Simon, the instructor assigned to the course 
by the Institute for Training in Municipal 


Administration of the International City 
Managers’ Association. Discussions which 
were one hour on city time and one hour on 
employee time were held around a U-shaped 
table in the municipal building auditorium 
adjoining the city commission room. At each 
session the city manager’s research assistant 
kept the attendance roll; the discussion lead- 
er read for group approval or correction the 
lesson answers he had prepared from the 
preceding session and also reviewed a mime- 
ographed topical outline of the chapter 
which he had prepared and distributed at 
the beginning of each training session; and 
then the group participated in discussing the 
Institute questions for the assigned chapter. 

Starting with the 12th meeting the group 
reviewed the instructor’s lesson report com- 
ments which were incisive and informative. 
Lesson reports and the instructor’s com- 
ments were duplicated and distributed to 
each group member for individual study 
before the group review. The roll call, read- 
ing of discussion reports and _ instructor's 
comments, and outline summarization of the 
chapter under discussion required approxi- 
mately 30 minutes, leaving an hour and one- 
half for discussion. Each session ended with 
distribution of questions on the next week's 
assignment. 

The estimated expense of conducting this 
in-service training program was less than 
$600, including compensation of the discus- 
sion léader who is not a city employee and 
the $35 Institute fee for registering the Day- 
ton training group. The discussion leader 
and registration fees were assigned to the 





personnel budget of the city manager’s of- 
fice. The $7.50 cost of each textbook, which | 
belongs to the city and not the individual, 
was pro-rated to departmental budgets. The 
cost of duplicating discussion questions, , 
chapter outlines, and lesson reports was 
estimated at $200. 

The attendance and promptness records 
have been excellent, with only a few mem- 
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bers absent as many as two meetings. Mem- 
bers were permitted to make up absences by 
writing answers to the discussion questions. 
A recognition dinner will be held for group 
members at a downtown hotel June 9. At 
this time members who have attended at 
least 11 of the 15 discussion sessions will re- 
ceive from the city commission a certificate 
of recognition which will be in addition to 
the Institute certificate awarded members 
who pass a comprehensive final examination. 
Dr. Simon will be the speaker at this recog- 
nition dinner. 

Almost immediately after the discussion 
of good city government organization, ad- 
ministrative officials became more sensitive 
to lines of authority in the organization, and 
coordination of departments and programs 
became easier to achieve. The training 
course has proved an excellent management 
technique of communicating the principles 
and methods of government operation from 
the city manager to his administrative staff 
and has contributed to the voluntary ac- 
ceptance of these principles and methods 
without the use of orders of command. Con- 
tinued improvements in city organization— 
for example, establishment of cost account- 
ing, a central property unit, better proce- 
dures of budget preparation and adminis- 
tration—have been accomplished or planned 
with greater understanding of their value 
and readier acceptance. 

Younger executives in the city organiza- 
tion have received a better appreciation of 
their opportunities and responsibilities in the 
public service, which should strengthen 
their qualifications for advancement to high- 
er posts. Better reporting of departmental 
activities to the city manager will lead to 
better reporting to the city commission and 
to the public and already is a marked result 
of this training. The administrative staff gen- 
erally has a better understanding of the 
manager’s relationship to them and also to 
the city commission than ever before in 
Dayton. The course also has assisted the 
city manager, who has been in Dayton 
about a year, in learning about the capac- 
ities and weaknesses of his administrative 
subordinates and has been an instrument of 
informal measurement by which he could 
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form some judgment as to which of his sub- 
ordinates, particularly the ones with many 
years of service in the organization, could 
respond to new ideas and procedures, show 
undeveloped capacities, and correct serious 
weaknesses.— JOsEPH Myers, discussion lead- 
er for the in-service training project and city 
hall reporter for the Dayton Journal Herald. 


Take Police Administration Course 

To improve leadership in its police force, 
Portland, Maine, last year undertook a 
training program that reached 21 officers in 
key positions. The text used was Institute 
for Training in Municipal Administration 
of the “Municipal Police Administration” 
prepared by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. 

Leadership in the police department had 
been weak and unsure for a score of years, 
and something had to be done to give pros- 
pective leaders as well as newly appointed 
leaders an objective understanding of the 
police problem and more confidence in car- 
rying out their work. Lack of formal educa- 
tion had handicapped many men on the 
police force. It was hoped that the ICMA 
police course might remedy that weakness 
by putting in the hands of the officers a few 
fundamental principles of organization, ad- 
ministration, and personnel procedures. 

The course was conducted by the confer- 
ence method. One group of 11 officers took 
the 13-week course in the spring while the 
second group of 10 officers took the course 
in the fall. The weekly two-hour session 
from 4 P.M. to 6 P.M. ran half on city time 
and half on the individual officer’s time. At 
the meetings there was full discussion of the 
problems contained in the lesson. Members 
of the group were assigned the responsibility 
of preparing written answers to recommen- 
dations made in group discussion. Their 
written work was reviewed by the group at 
the next meeting before the individual pa- 
pers were consolidated into a single report 
for submission to ICMA for criticism. Tech- 
nical advisor for the course was Chief of 
Police John D. Holstrom of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. His criticism, when returned, was re- 
viewed and discussed by the group, so that 
each problem was considered three times. 
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The understanding and provocative com- 
ments of Chief Holstrom were of great value 
to the class, particularly as they forced them 
to consider how other communities dealt 
with police problems. 

From the point of view of the city man- 
ager who was interested in the development 
of leaders, the results of this training were 
most encouraging. The officers showed an 
increase in self-confidence. They drew 
away from a generation-old distrust of the 
city government which they formerly felt 
existed largely to thwart police activity. The 
police officers also have shown an increasing 
appreciation of the police function as a 
whole. 

The participants showed an enthusiasm 
for the course that increased towards the end 
of the course, and effort was made to trans- 
late this enthusiasm into a pride in police 
service and responsibilities. It is too early to 
tell to what extent the course may improve 
police service in Portland, but recommenda- 
tions have been made by some officers for 
additional motorization, consolidation of all 
municipal automotive repair and mainte- 
nance in a single garage, use of policewom- 
en, and more prompt and thorough com- 
munications with other law enforcement 
agencies.—THEODORE S. JOHNSON, sub-mas- 
ter, Portland High School. 


Conducts Varied Training Program 

In Pontiac, Michigan, three assistants to 
the city manager in the fields of planning, 
personnel, and the administration are 
trained by the city manager who regulates 
assignments and is available for informal 
training conferences as often as needed. 

Organized training programs were car- 
ried out in 1948 in the engineering, elec- 
trical, fire, hospital, public works, and parks 
and recreation departments. 

In the engineering and electrical depart- 
ments, apprenticeships were begun or con- 
tinued for an engineering draftsman, a 
plumbing inspector, an electrical inspector, 
and two electricians. Contracts between the 
individual, the city, and the state board for 
vocational education through the local high 
school, were drawn up in each instance. In 
addition to spending 40 hours on the job, 
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each apprentice spends four hours a week 
in class at the high school learning the the- 
ory and techniques of their trade in accord- 
ance with standards as approved by the 
United States Department of Labor. 

One other “apprenticeship” was worked 
out between the city and the department of 
vocational education of the high school for 
employment and training of clerical work- 
ers while attending school full time. This 
program is offered to third and fourth-year 
high school students who may receive credit 
toward a high school diploma for their work 
experience in lieu of certain courses. One 
student who was employed in the hospital 
business office shortly after the beginning of 
the 1948-49 school year has been working 
regularly. She has learned to operate the 
telephone switchboard, to sort and distrib- 
ute mail and perform other messenger du- 
ties, to issue passes to people visiting pa- 
tients, and to perform general office func- 
tions, including typing and filing. This 
month, at the end of her apprenticeship, 
she will receive the opportunity to takea 
qualifying examination for a regular clerk- 
typist position. 

Other planned training at the hospital in- 
cluded a course for nursing aides, a class in 
medical terminology, and several hours of 
instruction in the use of oxygen equipment. 
The training of aides was carried out in a 
series of classes held four hours each week 
for 12 weeks during working hours. Each 
aide is also regularly assigned to a nurse on 
her shift, performing specific tasks under her 
direction and receiving criticism and cor- 
rection. Refresher classes will be held from 
time to time. A resident physician conducted 
a 12-week course (only two hours per week) 
in medical terminology for certain hospital 
employees, and a representative of a firm 
supplying oxygen equipment conducted a 
series of classes in the care, use and main- 
tenance of the equipment. 

Foremanship training was the chief con- 
cern of the public works department. Semi- 
weekly classes, after hours, were held for 12 
weeks during the spring, prior to the con- 
struction season. Each class consisted of 4 
short lecture by the public works superin- 
tendent on technical phases of the construc- 
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tion program, such as specifications or lay- 
ing grades, followed by discussions of con- 
struction or supervision problems. Once 
during the course each man gave a short 
talk on the work of his crew, and all men 
worked out the solution to a general prob- 
lem involving a work program. 

Late in the spring of 1948, the fire de- 
partment officers enrolled in the “‘Munici- 
pal Fire Administration” course offered by 
the Institute for Training in Municipal Ad- 
ministration of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. Meetings led by the city 
personnel director were held one evening a 
week for 14 weeks. The men attended half 
the meetings on their own time, half on 
working time. The conference method was 
used throughout the course, and occasional 
short quizzes were given. Two different men 
each week were the “experts” on the chap- 
ter assignment. They prepared the summary 
of the conference session which was sent to 
an Institute instructor for grading and com- 
ment. At the completion of the course, all 
the men except two wrote a final examina- 
tion. Those who completed the course suc- 
cessfully were invited to a regular meeting 
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of the city commission where the mayor 
presented each one with a certificate award- 
ed by the Institute. 

The parks and recreation department 
held institutes for personnel in a number of 
activities. Athletic officials who wished to 
officiate at recreation department-sponsored 
events were required to attend classes for 
two hours one night a week for 12 weeks. 
Classes consisted of lectures, demonstrations, 
discussion of rules, and application of tech- 
niques, with critiques by experienced offi- 
cials. 

Institutes for playground directors were 
held four hours a day for four days immedi- 
ately preceding the opening of summer 
recreation activities. Weekly two-hour ses- 
sions continued throughout the season. The 
pre-season institute consisted of lectures, 
demonstrations, discussion and individual 
performance on organizing and teaching 
games, crafts, and sports. Weekly meetings 
continued training begun in pre-season ses- 
sions and helped in the planning and coordi- 
nating of recreation administrative prob- 
lems.—ALLEN S. OLSEN, personnel director, 
Pontiac, Michigan. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


Municipal Finance Officers Association 
—Detroit, May 23-26, 1949. 

National Recreation Congress—New 
Orleans, September 12-16, 1949. 

American Public Works Association— 
— City, Missouri, September 18-21, 
949. 

American Society of Planning Officials— 
Cleveland, October 10-12, 1949. 

National Institute of Governmental Pur- 
chasing—Cleveland, October 23-26, 1949. 

Civil Service Assembly—San Francisco, 
October 24-27, 1949. 


National Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers—Coronado, California, October 24—- 
27, 1949. 

National Association of Housing Of- 
ficials—Boston, November 13-16, 1949. 


American Public Welfare Association— 
Washington, D.C., November 30 to Decem- 
ber 3, 1949. 


International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion—Palm Beach, Florida, December 4-8, 
1949. 
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Broadcasts Telephone Recording 


In Muskegon, Michigan, a local radio 
station recently broadcast at the 6:30 P.M. 
regular newscast a wire recording of an in- 
terview between the radio announcer and 
City Manager George F. Liddle. Two hours 
before the broadcast the announcer tele- 
phoned the city manager and asked ques- 
tions for 10 minutes about the planned street 
pavement projects for the coming year and 
the business to come before the city council 
that same evening at 7:30 p.m. The entire 
conversation was recorded at the radio sta- 
tion, and the recording was put on the air 
at 6:30 P.M. 


Using the Radio 


Wichita, Kansas, uses all four local radio 
stations for year-round reporting to the pub- 
lic. A feature of a daily 15-minute safety pro- 
gram sponsored by the police department is 
the “playback” of wire recordings taken at 
the actual scene of accidents. One of the 
city’s popular 10 p.m. newscasters signs off 
each evening by urging householders to 
check their houses for fire hazards before 
they retire. 

“Your City Reports,” a 15-minute public 
service show over another station, has been 
playing about two years. The first eight min- 
utes is a city government newscast handled 
by the station announcer, and the last part 
is an interview with some city official or em- 
ployee. None of this program is ad lib. The 
city research staff writes and edits the entire 
program and submits scripts to the radio 
station and to the official to be interviewed. 
A third radio station for more than a year 
has carried a 30-minute public forum 
broadcast on city affairs, normally with 
three city officials and three citizens par- 
ticipating. For some time the fourth station 
featured an edited 30-minute wire recording 
of the regular Tuesday morning city com- 
mission meeting. 

All four stations cooperate in using city 
news releases. From time to time, as particu- 


lar problems arise, such as recruitment and 
voting registrations, the city submits “‘spot” 
announcements which the stations are gen- 
erous in using. Newscasters also use pre- 
pared releases submitted by the city’s re- 
search staff. When special projects arise, such 
as the city-wide housing survey in 1947 and 
the parking survey in 1948, the station 
newscasters ordinarily attend several of the 
major press conferences, both when the proj- 
ect is being planned and when it is being 
carried out. During such anniversaries as 
“Know Your City Week” the stations gen- 
erously make time available for a complete 
schedule of interviews with city department 
and division heads. 

City officials are toying with the idea of 
developing a dramatic series, probably based 
on city government history, perhaps a 
dramatization of the first town meeting in 
1870 with a blending of current problems 
into the narration. Other dramatic possi- 
bilities might be a fictional crime solution or 
a fictional on-the-scene report of fire-fight- 
ing. 

Experience to date indicates that whoever 
heads the radio reporting system for any city 
should be thoroughly acquainted with sta- 
tion managers, newscasters, and program di- 
rectors at all stations and preferably should 
be someone with radio experience.—PauL 
E. DANNELLEY, JR., research aide, city 
manager’s office, Wichita. 


Reporting Through Newspapers 
Golden, Colorado (3,175), has recently 
begun the publication of a weekly article in 
a local newspaper, headed ‘“‘Let’s Talk 
It Over,” in which City Manager Henry 
Rolfes, Jr., explains actions recently taken by 
the council and by the administrator and in- 
vites questions dealing with city operations. 
Livingston, Texas (1,851), also has a weekly 
column in the local newspaper in which the 
operation of every department will be ex- 
plained. El Cerrito, California (6,100), has 
inaugurated a series of weekly articles in the 
local newspaper under the heading of “Your 
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City Government.” City Manager Edwin S. 
Howell and other city officials also keep citi- 
zens informed on city problems by making 
talks before neighborhood and service clubs. 
In Berkley, Michigan (12,358), the local 
newspaper recently printed a chart showing 
how the city spends the average household- 
er’s annual tax dollar. In Gainesville, Geor- 
gia (10,243), both local newspapers for the 
second consecutive year have carried free of 
charge City Manager C. L. Lineback’s an- 
nual budget report, showing how each frac- 
tion of the tax dollar is spent and a table 
showing city income and outgo for 1948. 


Open House at City Hall 

In Berkeley, California, nearly 4,000 citi- 
zens visited the city hall on “Open House 
Day” April 6 to help celebrate 25 years of 
council-manager government. The Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and League of Wom- 
en Voters sponsor Open House Day each 
year but the silver anniversary celebration 
this year featured special events: conducted 
tours of municipal departments including 
fire alarm rooms and jail, demonstrations of 
equipment, music by school bands, motion 
pictures of summer camps operated by the 
city, and a reception for city officials so that 
citizens could meet the mayor, councilmen, 
other city officials, and also candidates for 
council. Guests of honor at the reception 
where refreshments were served were city 
officials who held office between 1924 and 
1949, 

The junior chamber and the league made 
arrangements for the bands, folk dancers, 
guides, and refreshments, and the city at an 
estimated cost of $600 prepared all signs and 
exhibits including ‘““Termites at Work,”’ by 
the building department; the evils of the 
lack of planning, by the planning depart- 
ment; how microfilm saves on filing space, 
by the police department; and arrangement 
of blossoms, plants, and miniature land- 
scaping at the reception in the council 
chambers, by the parks department. The 
purchasing and budget department exhibit 
was perhaps the most spectacular. A life- 
size figure, set up on a windshield wiper 
motor, followed with his spectacled eyes and 
bobbing head the movement of the “Berke- 


ley Special,” an electric train bearing sym- 
bolically various services performed by the 
city. 

Each city hall guest received a four-page 
blue and silver colored printed program. 
The last page contained the following mes- 
sage over the name of the city manager: 
“We are glad to have you as our guests at 
your city hall during the Open House Pro- 
gram. The city government belongs to you. 
It was set up by you to do a job you wanted 
done. Good government is founded upon 
continuing interest by the citizens such as 
you have shown by being here today. While 
only this afternoon and this evening have 
been set aside for this annual Open House 
Program, we want you to know that every 
working day of the year is ‘OPEN HOUSE’ 
to each of you.”—Ross MILLER, city man- 
ager, Berkeley. 


City Officials for a Day 


On the theory that one good channel to 
the family dinner-table discussion is through 
the ’teen-agers, officials of Petaluma, Cali- 
fornia, recently sponsored a Boy Scout City 
Government Day and a series of class-room 
lectures before the high school’s social prob- 
lems classes. Scout administrators arranged 
for selection of a mayor, six councilmen, city 
manager, and 10 other official counterparts 
from the membership of nine troops in the 
area. 

The city’s official family devoted its full 
time, on the appointed day, to playing 
shadow for a group of busy Scouts. Officials 
were hosts to their Scout counterparts at a 
business luncheon, after which a council 
meeting was convened. The young council- 
men, aware of their imposing authority, be- 
labored their city manager and department 
heads with knotty problems and demands 


for action. Newspapers covered the day’s ac- 


tivities with stories and pictures. 

As the result of suggestions made to the 
high school’s faculty at the beginning of the 
current semester, four classes have devoted 
considerable study to the new charter adopt- 
ed in 1947 and to the city’s annual report 
for 1947-48. Finishing that work, the class 
chairmen invited the city manager and two 
councilmen, on different days, to discuss 
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questions which had arisen during their re- 
view of the city’s work. Finally, they checked 
a short-answer quiz prepared by the city 
manager and 77 per cent earned passing 
grades. 


Good Annual Reports 


Five more cities have recently issued an- 
nual reports. These cities and their managers 
are: Elder Gunter, Junction City, Kansas; 
Frank R. Limber, Lynwood, California; 
James R. Pollock, Marquette, Michigan; 
George E. Bean, Pontiac, Michigan; and 
Roy S. Braden, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
The 12-page Junction City report, the first 
to be issued by the city, contains a brief 
article about each municipal activity and 
was distributed to citizens when they paid 
their water bills. 

The Lynwood report is a four-page news- 
paper-style report which contains news ar- 
ticles and advertisements about municipal 
activities. Costing $181 for 5,000 copies, 
copies were mailed to a special list of citi- 
zens and 3,800 copies were handed to school 
children who were asked to take the report 
home to their parents. The 44-page Mar- 
quette report devotes one page to “High- 
lights of 1948” and the following page to 
“Looking Forward To—.” The report con- 
tains many charts and photographs. Only 
400 copies were printed at a cost of $425. 

The Pontiac report, consisting of 28 pages, 
contains many charts and drawings illustrat- 
ing municipal activities. Important facts are 
shown in boxes, and the numerous short 
items in the report are written in newspaper 
style and do not follow a departmental ar- 
rangement. The report contains a list of ac- 
complishments in 1948 and ends with a list 
headed “‘Preview of 1949.” A cardboard in- 
sert which can be detached and placed in 
the telephone book is headed “Your City 
Services Phone Numbers” with the sub- 
heading reading as follows: “If you want 
service, requests and complaints should first 
be reported to the proper department head. 
Then, if the answer is unsatisfactory call the 
city manager’s office.” The last page con- 
tains a list of numerous short items under the 
general heading of “Did You Know That.” 
A total of 16,500 copies of the Pontiac report 
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were printed at a cost of $1,372, and a copy 
was mailed to every home. Each city em- 
ployee received a copy with his pay check. 

The Raleigh report, size 8} 11 inches 
and consisting of 32 pages, also was dis- 
tributed to every home in the city. A total 
of 125 copies were loaned to the school sys- 
tem for use in civics classes to be returned for 
use later in other classes. This is the city’s 
first annual report, and 14,500 copies were 
printed at a cost of $2,800. The report con- 
tains many photographs and charts. The 
last page gives a list of telephone numbers 
under the heading of ““Who to Call in Case 
of Emergency” with a subhead reading: “‘To 
get prompt service call these numbers. Do 
not call the city manager or members of 
the city council.” The first column lists the 
type of service, the second column the title 
of the official or department, and the third 
column the telephone number. 


Invites Help on City Plan 


Greensboro, North Carolina, is keeping 
the people informed on the major problems 
confronting the community in developing a 
comprehensive city plan during the period 
that the plan is in preparation. The city’s 
planning department, headed by F. Stuart 
Chapin, Jr., recently prepared for the local 
recreation commission an attractive 12-page 
booklet entitled Recreation Space for Greensboro 
which discusses in nontechnical style the 
need for a recreation program, kinds of rec- 
reation areas, what the city has now, how 
the city measures up to standards for public 
recreation facilities, plans for public open 
spaces, and a proposed recreation system 
for 1965. Citizens are informed at three 
places in the pamphlet that the suggested 
plan is preliminary and that comments 
and suggestions are welcomed. This point is 
emphasized on the outside back cover where 
the following statement appears: 


The proposals in this booklet are not a fixed nor 
an official plan. They are published as the first ideas 
of the planning commission and the planning de- 
partment, with the hope that they will stimulate 
careful thought and constructive criticism. 

A plan for recreation areas affects every citizen of 
Greensboro. Its final form should be a product of 
common thought and effort. 

Your recreation commission plans to study fur- 
ther every proposal presented in this preliminary 
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plan. Your suggestions and your advice will be wel- 
comed either by letter or by call directly to the rec- 
reation department. 

This recreation pamphlet is the second in 
a series of popular bulletins that the city is 
publishing on the city’s comprehensive plan. 
The first pamphlet discussed traffic problems 
and plans for the future and the third pam- 
phlet now in preparation concerns the ex- 
pansion of water and sewerage facilities. 
These pamphlets graphically describe facts 
and trends and present general outlines of 
the preliminary plan. The pamphlets are 
based on technical studies prepared by the 
city planning department. 

Copies of the pamphlets are widely dis- 
tributed among civic, business, professional, 
and labor groups of all kinds. Between 2,000 
and 3,000 copies of each report are pub- 
lished, but the city has not yet settled upon 
the best method of distributing them. The 
chamber of commerce contributed toward 
the publication cost of the monograph on 
traffic problems in order to obtain 1,500 
copies for distribution to its members. Hun- 
dreds of other copies were distributed by 
city officials in connection with speaking en- 
gagements and forum discussions with 
various Civic groups. These bulletins, direct- 
ed primarily to civic leaders in the commu- 
nity, are being suplemented for a more ex- 
tensive coverage of the public at large with 
a series of one-page leaflets which are en- 
closed with quarterly water bills. 

Public review of the various tentative 
plans as set forth in bulletins and leaflets 
will cover a period of about a year. Then the 
city planning department will bring to- 
gether all the suggestions and revise the 
plans. The next step will be the preparation 
of a technical report for consideration and 
action by the city council. This report 
will contain the revised plans, supporting 
studies, and recommendations for program- 
ing and financing improvements. 
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Public reaction to this publicity program 
can be judged only on the basis of the traffic 
report because the recreation bulletin has 
just been distributed. The city has received 
constructive suggestions from three sources: 
(1) those received in question-and-answer 
periods following personal appearances of 
city officials before civic groups, (2) those 
sent in directly by mail, and (3) those re- 
ceived informally from office visitors or inci- 
dental meetings with various individuals 
around town. The first source yielded the 
greatest response but the second and third 
brought in more studied and thought-out 
suggestions. City officials consider the reac- 
tion received to the first report well worth 
the effort put into it.—J. R. Townsenp, 
city manager, Greensboro. 


More Leaflets 

Detroit, Michigan, recently published a 
four-page leaflet, entitled Some Financial Facts 
About Your City, which contains charts and 
graphs showing where the money comes 
from and how it will be spent; that the tax 
levy increased in dollars from $67,600,000 in 
1940 to $115,000,000 in 1949 but decreased 
in terms of purchasing power to $67,275,000; 
and that the debt has been reduced from 
$260,000,000 in 1940 to $184,000,000 in 
1949. 

The director of finance of Saginaw, 
Michigan, has prepared a series of four il- 
lustrated leaflets entitled “Your City and 
Mine,” ““Democracy Begins at Home,” “I 
Get My Money’s Worth from Local Taxes,” 
and “My Local Taxes Are Too Low.” 
These pamphlets have received nationwide 
publicity in such publications as Reader’s Di- 
gest, Saturday Evening Post, and New York 
Times. A sample set may be obtained from 
Carl J. Faist, 406 North Carolina Street, 


Saginaw. 











Installs Uniform Procedure for 


Control of City Property 


N LONG BEACH, California, the city 
manager has recently developed an in- 
ventory procedure to facilitate adequate 
control of municipally owned real and per- 
sonal property. Each department is required 
to assign a specific employee to be respon- 
sible for the proper custody and use of prop- 
erty, annual inventory, transfers, and re- 
tirement. The procedures to be followed are 
set forth in a 28-page manual entitled Jn- 
ventory Procedure. The original acquisition 
cost is considered the value of inventory 
items. Depreciation is not calculated except 
in the case of equipment used in the gas and 
automotive departments. 

Personal property is defined as physical 
property other than land, buildings, and 
improvements and which is more or less 
permanent in nature and does not lose its 
identity upon removal from its location. Ex- 
amples are machinery, automotive equip- 
ment, office furniture and fixtures, and other 
portable or semi-portable equipment of all 
types. Other specific exemptions include 
small tools for which a separate special in- 
ventory is provided, books, and fire depart- 
ment apparatus. The rules provide for prop- 
er identification of all inventory items 
through the attachment of labels and a num- 
bering system. A separate listing is made of 
all privately owned personal property used 
on the job or in city offices. 

The master inventory record is kept in 
the city accountant’s office where it is main- 
tained by a property control officer. Records 
of small tools, private property, and fire, gas, 
and library inventories are maintained by 
the respective department heads. 

The manual describes in detail the pro- 
cedure to be followed upon acquiring an in- 
ventory item by purchase, construction, 
gift, or other method; procedure for re- 
moval from department inventory through 
transfer or retirement; operation of salvage 
activities; and procedure for taking the an- 





nual inventory. A list of departmental iden- 
tification code numbers, standard abbrevia- 
tions, and inventory forms used in Long 
Beach also are included in the manual.— 
Cart B. WirscuInc, city manager, Long 
Beach. 


City Adopts Land Development Plan 
for Multiple-Rental Housing 


HE city council of Cincinnati, Ohio, in 

an effort to stimulate rental housing for 
the moderate and lower-income groups, 
has adopted a land development policy and 
appropriated $500,000 to construct streets, 
sidewalks, and sewer and water mains for 
private builders who meet rental rate, den- 
sity, and other requirements established un- 
der the new plan. Builders who take ad- 
vantage of the land development plan are 
required to build multiple units instead of 
single-family residences in subdivisions. 

The offer is limited to 90 per cent of the 
land development cost, or $400 per dwelling 
unit. Further, the policy is to be in operation 
for two years only or until the $500,000 ap- 
propriation has been exhausted. Thus far, 
two cooperative groups have indicated they 
will take advantage of the plan but neither 
has advanced to construction stages. 

To get aid from the city for land develop- 
ment costs, a private developer must sub- 
mit his subdivision layout to the city plan- 
ning commission, showing the location and 
the size and type of dwellings to be built. 
He must provide for a density of not less than 
15 units per acre. If the layout is approved 
by the planning commission, the developer 
submits his proposed subdivision plan to the 
city council together with his proposal to 
build the project, deed and plat of dedica- 


tion for the street spaces, satisfactory proof | 


of financial] ability to carry out the project, 


and a petition requesting the city to con- | 
struct roadways, sidewalks, and sewer and 


water mains. 
The builder must agree to the rent sched- 
ule set up by the city council which is not 
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more than $35 per month for two rooms, 
$50 for three rooms, $65 for four rooms, and 
$80 for five rooms or more. The rents cannot 
be exceeded for five years without an appeal 
to and approval by the council. If the build- 
er raises the rents without the city council’s 
approval, he will be assessed for the land de- 
velopment costs. Further, the builder must 
agree to construct the project as soon as pos- 
sible. If he does not build on the land de- 
veloped for this purpose by the city within 
two years of the agreed time, the builder will 
be assessed for the improvements. 

The council also reserves the right to re- 
quire changes in the builder’s plans as to 
the size of apartments, size and location of 
park and play space, parking facilities, and 
other features which are inconsistent with 
good housing. 

After the developer’s plans have been ap- 
proved, the city will undertake the land de- 
velopments. . 

Cincinnati, in adopting the new plan, de- 
viated from its long-established policy of re- 
quiring developers of subdivisions to com- 
plete improvements at their own expense 
before the city would accept dedication of 
streets. Because of that deviation, the time 
and dollar limit was placed on the offer. 
Promoters of the plan also felt that a time 
limit of two years would stimulate construc- 
tion. 

The Mayor’s Housing Committee in set- 
ting up the plan recommended that any city 
subsidy be limited to multiple-rental hous- 
ing because: (1) traditionally, approximate- 
ly 50 per cent of the city’s families rent rath- 
er than own; (2) 40,000 units in the city, 
most of which are rental property, are be- 
tween 75 and 110 years old; (3) the master 
plan calls for improvements which would 
cause the demolition of more than 5,000 
living units, mostly rental, during the next 
10 years; (4) present construction costs pro- 
hibit single-family houses at a price that 
can be paid by the people who need housing 
most; (5) only about 1,000 acres of unde- 
veloped land within the city limits remain, 
which if built up with single-family units 
would accommodate only about 5,000 fam- 
ilies, whereas multiple-family buildings 
would take care of approximately 15,000 
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families; (6) the city is being ringed by new- 
ly incorporated villages that threaten to 
leave Cincinnati with old housing and the 
outlying districts with most of the new resi- 
dences.—W. R. KELLOGG, city manager, 
Cincinnati. 


Reorganized Police Department 
Increases Service, Cuts Costs 


N ST. LOUIS, Missouri, the police de- 
partment during the past two years has 
carried out an extensive reorganization 
based on recommendations of the Govern- 
mental Research Institute, a local citizen 
research agency. The number of civilian 
employees has been cut from 459 to 399, and 
30 more civilian positions may be eliminated. 
These reductions have been accomplished by 
consolidating positions. Typist duties, for ex- 
ample, have been combined with switch- 
board operator duties in some district sta- 
tions. Other reductions have resulted from 
abandoning two district stations, thereby 
abolishing 48 positions, and by transferring 
the duties of prison guard in certain dis- 
trict stations to the desk officer, thereby con- 
solidating 18 additional positions. If all 90 
civilian positions are eliminated, the depart- 
ment will save $163,000 annually in sal- 
aries. The reorganization has reduced the 
number of police officers reporting directly 
to the chief of police from 23 to eight; closely 
related activities have been brought to- 
gether in a smaller number of administra- 
tive units; and lines of authority and re- 
sponsibility have been clarified for the 2,200 
police department employees. 

The police department has improved se- 
lection techniques by setting up higher edu- 
cational requirements, reducing residence 
requirements, and using written examina- 
tions and oral interviews. Recruit training 
has been improved by adding instruction in 
criminal law, scientific criminal investiga- 
tion, courtroom procedure, and other police 
subjects; field trips for police recruits to give 
young policemen the experience of perform- 
ing a policeman’s duties in various types of 
mock incidents; a 12-week instead of a six- 
week training course; and an annual one- 
week training course for every policeman 
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below the rank of lieutenant. 

Administrative and criminal records have 
been reorganized and centralized in the bu- 
reau of records, and a central complaint 
room has been established to coordinate 
communication and record facilities. Most 
reports now are machine-tabulated, and all 
crime reports over seven years old have been 
microfilmed. As a result about 26 tons of 
records have been discarded to make file 
space available for other purposes. New rec- 
ord procedures provide executive officials 
with daily and monthly reports. 

The abandonment of two district police 
stations, now being carried out, will reduce 
the number of stations from 12 to 10 and 
make available for patrol duty 13 policemen 
who formerly held desk jobs. 

Among other newly adopted procedures 
that save police time are: (1) Police person- 
nel now are permanently assigned to the 
hospital to telephone accident information 
to the police officer responsible for an acci- 
dent report; formerly police officers waited 
at city hospitals to get accident information 
from victims. (2) Short-answer forms, in- 
stead of narrative reports, now are used in 
reporting police incidents. (3) Detectives 
now report serious crimes by using a tran- 
scriber instead of typing their own reports. 

The Research Institute report, which 
showed that firemen now get from $540 to 
$624 more annually than policemen, pro- 
posed salary increases to make firemen and 
policemen salaries equal. “On the basis of 
duties and the ability and training required, 
higher pay for policemen than for firemen is 
warranted. Lower pay for policemen than 
for firemen cannot be justified.” 

The Institute also suggested three ways of 
maintaining or reducing the size of the po- 
lice force: consolidation of police precincts 
in less populated areas, expansion of the use 
of motorized patrols, and greater use of one- 
man instead of two-man police cars. 


Survey Shows Upward Trend In 
Pay Rates for City Employees 


ITIES that granted pay increases in 
1948 generally raised all salaries and 
not just those of certain groups, according 
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to a survey of pay rates for 20 common 
municipal jobs in nearly 100 cities made re- 
cently by the International City Managers’ 
Association and the Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada. Compari- 
son of pay rates in 99 cities that reported pay 
rates in July, 1948, and again early in 1949 
shows that the pay rates for 15 of 20 jobs 
were raised in 80 to 87 per cent of the re- 
porting cities, that four jobs had pay rate in- 
creases in 75 to 79 per cent of the cities. 

The 15 jobs for which pay was increased 
in 80 to 87 per cent of the reporting cities 
are junior accountants, policemen, firemen, 
truck drivers, mechanics, labor foremen, jun- 
ior stenographer-clerks, building inspectors, 
plumbing inspectors, bookkeeping machine 
operators, junior clerks, bookkeepers, tele- 
phone operators, junior draftsmen, and jun- 
ior librarians. The four groups receiving 
more pay in 75 to 79 per cent of the report- 
ing cities are laborers, heavy equipment 
operators, junior typist-clerks, and junior 
civil engineers. 

Detailed information for each of the 99 
cities, showing beginning and top salaries 
for each of 20 positions together with hours 
of work per week and number of days an- 
nual paid vacations, appears in a report, en- 
titled Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs in Fanu- 
ary, 1949, issued by the International City 
Managers’ Association in April, 1949. 


Suggests Ways to Reduce Slot- 
Machine and Bookie Rackets 


N CALIFORNIA the Special Crime 

Study Commission on Organized Crime 
appointed by the Governor recently issued 
a progress report on its investigation of the 
book-making and _ slot-machines rackets 
The commission recommended that: (1) to 
suppress the book-making racket the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission should 
follow the lead of the California Public 
Utilities Commission and require all com- 
munication companies to refuse interstate 
facilities when reasonable grounds exist for 
believing the facilities are used to violate 
state laws, and that the state department of 
justice should terminate the telephone net- 
work service now being used in California 
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for book-making purposes; and (2) to sup- 
press the slot-machine racket in California 
the state should make unlawful the posses- 
sion of a slot machine or mechanical gam- 
bling device with an automatic payoff, 
should prohibit slot machines awarding free 
games the same as those awarding money 
and merchandise, and should provide that 
the intentional possession of a slot machine 
or mechanical gambling device upon a li- 
censed property is cause for revoking the 
business license. 

The commission’s report points out that 
the book-making racket as conducted today 
is a true lottery that is carried out over spe- 
cially leased “wire services.’ As a result of a 
special crime study commission report in 
1947, the California Public Utilities Com- 
mission had ordered all communication 
companies to refuse wire service to book- 
makers, an action that helped destroy the 
book-making monopoly in that state. 

The mechanical gambling device is the 
most popular method of illegal gambling in 
full control of the racketeers, according to 
the report, because the machines are fixed in 
their interest, produce certain winnings, and 
involve no element of risk. Because one man 
can handle numerous machines in different 
locations, a racket can funnel large profit 
from many machines into one syndicate. The 
biggest money-makers are said to be the 
bell machines (the so-called one-armed 
bandits), consoles, and pinballs, with the 
punchboard also high on the list of big 
money-makers. Frequently the music box 
business is a common disguise for slot-ma- 
chine operation. 

The report cites the work of the Coin 
Machine Institute, a national organization 
that claims interest in the problems of vend- 
ing, music, and slot-machine industries but 
that actually operates almost exclusively in 
the interest of slot machines. At its conven- 
tion in January the Coin Machine Institute 
displayed the latest model gambling, music, 
and vending machines and planned the 
strategy for slot-machine exploitation during 
the year, according to the California crime 
study. The January, 1949, issue of the CMI 
magazine, Coin Machine Review, showed 
“What to Do when High Taxes Threaten 
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Your Business” and suggested that slot- 
machine operators organize, develop spokes- 
men, report anti-slot machine activities to 
their local and national association officers, 
and contact favorable city councilmen and 
state legislators. 

The California Crime Commission points 
out that the “‘legal conferences” held at the 
Coin Machine Institute convention were 
‘real seminars in the corruption of public 
officers,” for among matters discussed were 
methods of paying graft to law enforcement 
officers. Secret investigators representing the 
California Crime Commission attended this 
conference and learned that: (1) Slot-ma- 
chine operators pay 10 to 20 per cent of 
their gross profits for corruption and 
graft. The gross annual take of the na- 
tional slot-machine racket probably is 
about $2,000,000,000, the commission esti- 
mated, so that “it is evident that 20 per 
cent or $400,000,000 is being spent annual- 
ly by the slot-machine racketeers for bribery 
and corruption of public executive officers 
and that additional large amounts are being 
spent on a corps of lobbyists in a legal and 
public relations staff.” (2) The Coin Machine 
Institute legal counsel urged all slot-machine 
operators to organize at both local and state 
levels and explained the advantages to slot- 
machine men in following the CMI plans 
to nullify state and local slot-machine laws 
through judicial decisions. (3) CMI spends 
thousands of dollars upon lobbyists to pro- 
tect the slot-machine industry in all states 
and that the organization plans to increase 
its money for political purposes in California 
in 1949. 

Punchboards sold to charitable organiza- 
tions frequently are used to ease the slot- 
machine racket into closed territory. Recent 
sales literature from a punchboard manu- 
facturing company advertised six different 
punchboards that had profits averaging 
from $26 to $81 per board. Slot-machine 
men attempt to open up closed territory by 
favoring the passage by municipal and coun- 
ty legislative bodies of ordinances taxing 
and licensing pinballs and consoles. Slot- 
machine men favor these ordinances which 
have the effect in practice of nullifying the 
state slot-machine law. 
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The California study describes the slot- 
machine situation that existed in Idaho, 
which in 1947 authorized municipalities to 
license slot machines. Twin Falls licensed 
slot machines at 50 per cent of the gross 
proceeds after deduction of 10 per cent for 
maintenance. In 1948 the city received 
$393,742 from the 265 slot machines, an 
average of $1,093 per day; yet on January 
21, 1949, the city council canceled all li- 
censes. An Associated Press dispatch stated 
the reasons: many slot machines were con- 
trolled by a syndicate; slot-machine owners 
were defrauding the city; a local patrolman 
was convicted of extortion; relief agencies 
said the slot machines were contributing to 
increasing their rolls; and businessmen re- 
ported an increase in overdue accounts. Boise, 
Nampa, and Rupert, Idaho, also canceled 
their slot-machine licenses for 1949. The 
California study indicates that three states, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, and Massa- 
chusetts, are successfully controlling the slot 
machine racket and one state, Minnesota, is 
entirely rid of this racket. 


Adopts Six-Year Capital Budget and 
Partial Pay-As-You-Go Plan 


HE Jackson, Michigan (49,656), city 
council has recently approved a six- 
year capital improvement program calling 
for the expenditure of $2,430,000. Of this 
amount, $180,000 will be raised each year 
from current taxes. Two mills of the new 10- 
mill city tax rate effective July 1 have been 
allocated to the financing of capital projects. 
Projects to be financed over the six-year 


period include sewer extensions, a new city 
hall and police station, parking facilities, 
street improvements, traffic control equip- 
ment, new fire equipment, airport improve- 
ments, and railroad grade separations. It is 
contemplated that in 1950 or 1951 bonds 
will be issued in the amount of $600,000 for 
sewer extensions and $750,000 for a new city 
hall and police station. All other projects, 
including debt service and the retirement of 
the two bond issues, will be financed from 
current tax levies. 

The school board has offered to sell an 
adult education center building to the city 
for use as city offices, and if this offer is ac- 
cepted a new city hall will not be necessary. 
The city has already begun an architectural 
and engineering study of the feasibility of 
converting this building into a city hall. 

The capital improvement program was 
developed by the city planning commission 
over a long period of time and was recently 
presented to a citizens’ advisory committee 
composed of representatives of all groups 
and organizations in the city. These dele- 
gates, in turn, presented the proposals to 
their own groups all of which subsequently 
approved the major projects included in the 
program. The city manager is now incor- 
porating in the 1949-50 city budget the 
projects approved for the first fiscal year of 


the program. The six-year program will be | 
changed from year to year as conditions and | 


the public desire may require. The local 
newspaper has supported the program.— 
CxLarENcE H. ELiort, city manager, Jack- 
son, Michigan. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The consumers’ price index—the average cost 
of items making up 70 per cent of family budgets 
of wage earners and lower salaried workers in 
large cities—increased from 169.0 on February 
15, 1949, to 169.5 on March 15, 1949, which is 1 
per cent higher than one year ago (1935=100). 
The index is 71.9 per cent above the August, 
1939, level. 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


The Engineering News-Record construction cost 
index for April, 1949, was 227.63 as compared 
with 213.26 in April, 1948, based on 1926= 100. 
The construction cost index has four component 
parts—steel, lumber, cement, and common la- 
bor—and is designed to measure the movement 
of construction costs in general. This index does 
not apply to any specific class of construction or 


to a particular locality, and it should not be used 
to measure building cost trends because since 
1923 common labor wages have increased more 
than skilled wages. Moreover, this index does not 
correct for labor productivity, excessive over- 
time, or costs during abnormal periods. The ENR 
building cost index for April, 1949, was 189.93 
as compared with 180.85 for April, 1948 
(1926=100), and the ENR index of the 1949 
dollar volume of construction through March, 
1949, averaged 261.52, 59.33 per cent above the 
average index for the first three months of 1948. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 2.15, April 14, 
1949, as compared with 2.17 on March 17, 1949. 
(Note: This index averages bond yields of 
20 large cities; yields vary inversely with bond 
prices.) 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,070 in February, 1949, which was 1 per 
cent less than in February, 1948, and 4 per cent 
less than in February, 1947. 
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What American Cities Are Doing" 


City Hall Internships 


ANSAS CITY, Missouri, is offering several 
paid 12-month internships in municipal 
management to graduate students who have com- 
pleted their work for a master’s degree in public 
administration, business administration, or in- 
dustrial engineering. The position is classified as 
‘administrative research assistant” and the be- 
ginning salary will be within the range of $190 
to $250 per month depending upon past ex- 
perience of the intern. Two interns will be em- 
ployed in the department of research and infor- 
mation and others will be attached to various 
departments. Applications also will be received 
from persons who do not meet the city’s one- 
year local residence requirement. Residents will 
be given preference but it is not likely that any 
local residents can meet the minimum qualifica- 

tions. 

Cities Hire Negro Police 


More than 2,140 Negroes are employed as 
city policemen, according to data received from 
890 cities of more than 10,000 population for the 
1949 Municipal Year Book. The ratio of Negro 
policemen to the total number of employees in 
cities reporting Negroes on the force was 2.4 per 
cent. New York tops the list with 368 Negro 
officers, but Philadelphia has 190, Washington, 
D.C., 181, Chicago 178, Los Angeles 115, and 
Detroit 71. St. Louis, which employs 67 Negro 
police, recently formed a police platoon com- 
posed entirely of Negroes and commanded by a 
Negro sergeant. Thirty-seven southern cities of 
over 10,000 population reported having 232 
Negro law enforcement officers. Louisville leads 
southern cities with 35 Negro police. 


Bad Manners Cause Car Accidents 


Traffic accidents often are the result of bad 
manners. To reduce this hazard the National 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Govern- 
ment Research Association, International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, International City Man- 
agers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ As- 
sociation, National Association of Assessing Officers, 
National Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Con- 
ference of Mayors. 


Highway Users Conference, Inc., is conducting 
a nationwide publicity campaign to get the 
motoring public to appreciate that greater 
courtesy will make driving and walking safer, 
more convenient, and more pleasant. Emily Post, 
the eminent authority on good manners, has 
prepared a new booklet of traffic etiquette en- 
titled Motor Manners (46pp., 10 cents) available 
from the conference, 938 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington 4, D.C. Also recently published 
is a new edition of Sportsmanlike Driving (473pp., 
$2.50) by the American Automobile Association, 
Washington, D.C.—a book which has been used 
by branches of the armed services, motor vehicle 
fleet drivers, and police departments. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Miami, Florida, recently passed an ordinance 
which prohibits the wearing of masks and the 
burning of any crosses upon another person’s 
property. Rochester, New York, recently passed 
an ordinance prohibiting the use on city streets of 
sound producing devices that create “loud and 
raucous” noise, and West Palm Beach, Florida, 
has prohibited the operation of sound trucks, 
loud speakers, or other amplifying devices that 
emit loud and raucous noises. Jacksonville, 
Florida, now requires all bus operators engaged 
in inter-city passenger transportation to main- 
tain an off-street bus terminal within the city. 
Baytown, Texas, has recently passed an ordi- 
nance providing rules and regulations for extend- 
ing sanitary sewer mains within the city. Shef- 
field, Alabama, now requires the registration of 
guests at hotels, cottages, and other places 
where sleeping accommodations are furnished. 
Kansas City, Missouri, has recently passed an 
ordinance regulating the size, location, and num- 
ber of commercial driveways. Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, has adopted an ordinance prohibiting the 
erection of billboards in the G local business dis- 
tricts. These districts usually are small areas 
zoned for business and designed to take care of 
the needs of a neighborhood. Most of the G dis- 
tricts are surrounded by residential areas. 


Makes Change In Capital Projects 


In Redwood City, California (19,253), the 
people last month approved a $150,000 bond is- 
sue needed to complete the sewage disposal sys- 
tem the total cost of which is estimated at $767,- 
600. The voters in 1944 had approved a bond 
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issue of $300,000 for this project, the state is con- 
tributing nearly $120,700, and the county sani- 
tary district $206,200. The additional $150,000 
was needed because of increased construction 
costs and additional piling needed to support the 
plant structures. The council had decided that 
the total indebtedness of the city should not be 
increased. A citizens’ committee was appointed 
to review the numerous projects for which bond 
issues totalling nearly $1,000,000 had been voted 
in 1944. The citizens’ committee was composed 
of seven members, one selected by each council- 
man with City Manager E. A. Rolison and his as- 
sistant, Richard D. Miller, as advisory members. 
This committee recommended that the following 
projects which had not been started could be de- 
ferred: tree planting, police building, drainage 
facilities, branch library, and recreation facil- 
ities. The council approved this recommendation 
and agreed to cancel by ordinance a total of ap- 
proximately $150,000 in bonds which had been 
voted (but not sold) to cover these items. The 
newly approved bond issue will be redeemed 
from sewer service charge revenues. 


Saving Money and Lives 


Philadelphia is building one- and two-story 
fire stations in place of the old-style three-story 
structures because under the three-platoon sys- 
tem the sleeping quarters are eliminated... . 
Waukon, Iowa (2,972), at a recent special elec- 
tion granted a 15-year franchise to a private pow- 
er company, the company agreeing to give the 
city $20,000 for a new hospital and a new light- 
ing system for the downtown district... . Jack- 
son, Michigan, is now using a curb-finishing ma- 
chine that has reduced the price of curb and gut- 
ter work from $1.70 to $1.38 per foot....In 
Kansas City, Missouri, two-way radio equipment 
has been installed on five city ambulances. A 
large four-litter Army ambulance, purchased for 
$86 from war surplus, is being remodeled as a 
disaster unit. Kansas City recently enclosed the 
stairwells and installed automatic fire doors in 
the city-owned general hospital. 


City Annexes Township 

Ottawa, Canada, will double its area and be- 
come Canada’s fifth city in population with the 
annexation of Nepean Township which will be- 
come effective January 1 next year. This annexa- 
tion will add 7,420 acres and 20,000 residents to 
Ottawa. It is expected that the revenue from the 
area in 1950 will more than carry expenses in- 
curred by the city in taking it over. Property own- 
ers in the annexed area currently pay a tax rate 
varying between 28 and 34 mills but starting in 





1950 they will pay a uniform city rate of about 
41 mills. But residents of the township will no 
longer have to pay the 25 per cent surcharge at 
the Ottawa Civic Hospital and they will re- 
ceive garbage collection service. Most of the 55 
township employees will be employed by the city 
of Ottawa if they measure up to city standards. 


Finance News From Here and There 


Grand Haven, Michigan (8,799), has recent- 
ly completed 30 years of compensation and auto- 
mobile self-insurance. In 1918 the city learned 
that losses for compensable accidents were negli- 
gible compared with the cost of insurance and so 
set up a compensation insurance fund, which 
contained $55,000 in 1934 when premiums were 
discontinued for eight years. Today the balance 
in this city fund is $88,675. ...In Kansas City, 
Missouri, the department of finance has installed 
two new accounting machines which will make 
available for all departments daily instead of 
monthly budgetary control information. Through 
reduced labor and replacement costs the new 
machines should pay for themselves in three 
years. ...In Grand Rapids, Michigan, a recent 
charter amendment abolished the board of as- 
sessors and established a single city assessor to be 
appointed by the city manager with the approval 
of the city commission. This action reduces to 
three the number of Michigan jurisdictions that 
still have boards of assessors. 


New Sources of Municipal Revenue 


Fayette, Alabama, recently levied a 1 per cent 
tax on all sales within the city limits. The tax 
will produce an estimated annual revenue of 
$25,000. .. . The New York legislature has ex- 
tended for another year legislation permitting 
cities to impose by local law a 1 per cent tax on 
the gross income of utility companies. This tax 
in New York City yields about $2,000,000 an- 
nually. ... Phoenix, Arizona, recently enacted a 
business license tax based on gross income at vary- 
ing rates, to be effective from April 1 until July 1. 
It is estimated that this tax will produce more 
than $100,000 monthly. ...In 115 cities last 
year refuse collection charges on businesses and 
residences produced more than $8,400,000 reve- 
nue, and the average collection was $73,150 per 
city, with revenues ranging from $1,700 in Park 
Ridge, Illinois, to $506,724 in Oklahoma City, 
according to information reported to the 1949 
Municipal Year Book which will be off the press in 
June. In 101 reporting cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion, the average monthly bill for residence refuse 
collection is 81 cents, or 20 cents more than the 
average charge in 1945, 
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Extend Off-Street Parking Facilities 


Midland, Michigan, has increased its off- 
street parking facilities by leasing for $1 a year a 
120-foot square lot located in the business dis- 
trict. The lot has been resurfaced with cinders 
and gravel and has 17 parking spaces leased to 
regular users, mostly doctors and merchants, at 
$50 a year. The city also has a downtown parking 
lot that is metered to provide space for 17 cars 
and a free downtown lot that is suitable for 450 
cars. Another downtown metered lot capable of 
handling 51 cars is being installed this spring. 
The city recently adopted a new zoning ordi- 
nance requiring that off-street parking be pro- 
vided for all new commercial construction except 
in the older downtown section. ... Alhambra, 
California, recently purchased five additional 
parking lots and has installed parking meters in 
all nine city lots with two hours’ parking for five 
cents and 10 hours’ parking for 25 cents. Total 
revenue from 396 meters on the nine lots runs 
around $1,500 a month. . . . The New York legis- 
lature has passed a bill enabling cities to acquire 
property by condemnation for private develop- 
ment as public garages and parking lots. The 
bill, which provides that a project must first be 
approved by the city planning commission after 
a public hearing, gives the city council power to 
approve parking rates and authorizes the city to 
sell or lease property to the highest bidder for use 
as parking garages or parking spaces. 


Councils Use Public Address Systems 


Toledo, Ohio, has installed a wire recording 
and amplification system in the council chamber 
at a cost of $2,000. Wire recordings are used in 
making up the official minutes of council meet- 
ings. The installation insures greater accuracy in 
record-making, relieves the clerk’s force of tedi- 
ous work, and provides a complete record. In 
order that their voices might be caught by the 
microphones, councilmen and other officials re- 
main seated while speaking instead of rising to 
speak as in the past. Among other cities where the 
council chamber is equipped with a public ad- 
dress system are Cincinnati, Kansas City, Long 
Beach, Oakland, San Diego, Wichita, and Port- 
land (Oregon). 


Building Codes and Grandstands 


A new edition of the American Standard Ad- 
ministrative Requirements for Building Codes has been 
issued. Important changes in the revised require- 
ments (a) make it mandatory for a building offi- 
cial to accept new types of construction (e.g., 
prefabrication) that meet safety and health re- 
quirements; (b) reduce from ten to five years the 
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experience required to qualify a_ technically 
trained man for the office of building official; (c) 
require members of appeal boards to be qualified 
by experience and training to pass upon matters 
pertaining to construction rather than having to 
meet certain occupational qualifications; (d) per- 
mit anyone to appeal from a building official’s de- 
cision instead of itemizing causes for appeal; (e) 
require public hearings on appeals. The revision 
was sponsored by the American Municipal As- 
sociation and the Building Officials Conference of 
America. Copies are available from the American 
Standards Association, 70 East 45 Street, New 
York City 17, at 55 cents per copy. The ASA also 
has recently issued a new edition of the American 
Standard for Grandstands, Tents and Other Places of 
Outdoor Assembly, which is available at 25 cents a 
copy. The revised American Standard makes it 
easier to compute wind loads on grandstands and 
clarifies the requirements for aisles and for ways 
of leaving grandstands and similar outdoor places 
where large numbers of people gather. 


Airport Rules and Fog Equipment 

In Sweetwater, Texas, the city council with 
the assistance of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration has adopted rules and regulations govern- 
ing the conduct and operation of the municipal 
airport. The rules cover such topics as creation of 
an airport guard, office of airport manager, use 
of airport, air traffic rules, and general regula- 
tions.... The Los Angeles municipal airport 
recently installed the world’s first commercial fog 
dispersal system, called FIDO, which was de- 
veloped during World War II to burn away fog 
for visual airplane landings. The system consists 
of 392 three-jet atomizer nozzle burners which 
shoot flames produced from cheap diesel fuel ten 
feet in the air. In two minutes and at a cost of 
$200 this system can turn 75-foot ceilings into 
300-foot ceilings. Under the Federal Airport Act 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration and the city 
will pay the initial cost of installing the equip- 
ment. Five major airlines have contracted to 
amortize the city’s $386,541 capital expenditure 
over a five-year period, in addition to under- 
writing costs of maintenance and operation. 


Cities Save Money on Water 

In Portsmouth, New Hampshire, a survey of 
the city water system begun in August, 1948, has 
led to a reduction in water waste. In a recent six- 
month period the water department pumped 38,- 
657,600 gallons less than in the same period of 
the previous year. Since August, 1948, the city 
has saved between $1,500 and $2,000 a month in 
water costs. . . . In December, 1946, Kansas City, 
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Missouri, substituted aqua ammonia for am- 
monium sulphate for use with chlorine as a steril- 
izing agent in the treatment of the water supply, 
and subsequent savings from this substitution 
have been approximately $4,000 per year. 


Purchasing Methods Reduce Costs 

Wichita, Kansas, recently estimated that cen- 
tralized purchasing saves the city $200,000 
annually—at least 20 per cent on electrical ap- 
pliances, 25 per cent on tires, 20 to 25 per cent on 
gasoline, 30 per cent on auto parts, 35 per cent 
on flashlight batteries, and 15 to 20 per cent on 
office paper and supplies. During 1948 the city 
purchasing office wrote 12,571 purchase orders 
for a total of $1,978,410, and its operating cost 
was $7,500 or approximately three-quarters of 
one cent per dollar purchase. ...In Mil- 
waukee the municipal purchasing department, 
which last year bought $6,127,515 worth of 
equipment and supplies, plans to save from $90,- 
000 to $120,000 a year by constructing a $215,000 
municipal storehouse. Savings on bulk purchases 
average about 15 per cent, according to City 
Purchasing Agent Joseph W. Nicholson. Be- 
cause the city at present has no place to keep 
ordinary housekeeping supplies, it must purchase 
in small lots and is unable to take advantage of 
seasonal price reductions, bulk purchase dis- 
counts, or exceptional purchase opportunities. 


Federal Ruling on Police Radio 


The Federal Communications Commission 
has notified several hundred cities that their 
police radio systems must be changed over to new 
frequencies before July 1, 1950. Cities not in the 
37.02-37.42 and 39.02-39.98 megacycle band 
must adjust their police equipment to get into 
one or the other of these short-wave frequency 
bands. Estimated cost of the conversion is be- 
tween $25 to $50 per mobile unit, not counting 
labor. Eventually the FCC wants police radio 
out of these two bands and on the 152 megacycle 
FM range but is not requiring cities to install 
equipment for FM broadcasting except when a 
new installation or major expansion of police 
radio is made. Meanwhile cities may stay in the 
37.02-37.42 or 39.02-39.98 range until equip- 
ment requires a major replacement. 


Car Allowance Increased 


Private business and industrial concerns reim- 
bursed their employees an average of six cents 
per mile for the use of their own automobiles for 
business purposes as compared to five cents per 
mile paid in 1945. This information is based on a 
survey made in 1948 by the National Office Man- 
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agement Association of 145 companies in eight 
major cities and comparing the answers received 
with information supplied by 82 companies in 
1945. While only 10 per cent of the companies 
reporting in 1945 paid seven cents or more per 
mile, 29 per cent were in this group in 1948. 
Where only 23 per cent of the companies paid 
six cents or more in 1945, 71 per cent were in 
this group in 1948. Separate reimbursement for 
parking, storage, and toll charges was made in 
1948 by 81 per cent of the companies paying less 
than six cents per mile, 75 per cent of those pay- 
ing six cents, and 78 per cent of those paying 
seven cents or more. 


More Cities Charge Sewer Rentals 


More than 250 cities over 10,000 population 
and 199 cities between 5,000 and 10,000 popula- 
tion now charge sewer rentals, according to a 
survey made by the International City Managers’ 
Association for The 1949 Municipal Year Book. 
Revenue from sewer rentals reported by 182 
cities over 10,000 population totaled $25,900,000 
last year. Average sewer rental revenue collected 
by Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and Philadel- 
phia, the four largest cities having sewer rental 
charges, increased from $1,607,000 in 1945 to 
$2,458,600 in 1948. 

Cincinnati, the largest of 19 cities that set up 
sewer service charges for the first time in 1948, re- 
ceived $857,000 revenue from the sewer charge 
during its first six months. Louisville, which 
adopted sewer rentals in 1947, received more 
than $1,200,000 during its first full year of sewer 
charge collections. Among other cities adopting 
sewer rentals last year are Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania; Belleville, Illinois; Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado; Easton, Pennsylvania; Great Falls, Mon- 
tana; New Brunswick, New Jersey; Salem, Ore- 
gon; Fort Lauderdale, Florida; and Guthrie, 
Oklahoma. Among the 26 cities that increased 
sewer service charges during 1948 are Buffalo, Des 
Moines, El Paso, Greensboro (North Carolina), 
Alexandria (Virginia), and Ann Arbor (Michi- 
gan). Detailed information for each city will ap- 
pear in the 1949 edition of The Municipal Year 
Book, off the press in June. 


Recent Personnel News 


In Arizona the supreme court has held that 
the 5 per cent veterans’ preference applies only 
on civil service entrance examinations and not on 
promotional examinations. In a similar ruling 
the Illinois Supreme Court has cast serious doubts 
on the validity of state legislation allowing veter- 
ans preference credits in city civil service promo- 
tional examinations....In Akron, Ohio, em- 
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ployees now may receive pay for acceptable sug- 
gestions and win merit awards, both of which will 
be financed by the chamber of commerce. The 
merit awards are based on information received 
from citizens citing exceptional acts and services 
performed by city workers....In San Diego 
County, California, the various departments 
jointly have conducted an employee attitude sur- 
vey which shows that employees believed job se- 
curity and amount of pay were the two most im- 
portant factors influencing employee attitudes. 
The highest percentage of dissatisfaction, nearly 
14 per cent, was lack of recognition for work well 
done. ...In Rochester, New York, each month 
one city department or bureau is host to city em- 
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ployees for an informal evening of showing how 
their department functions. The object of these 
meetings is to give city employees firsthand 
knowledge of the magnitude of municipal services 
performed for the public. The first two meetings 
were held at the museum of arts and sciences and 
the public library.... State and local govern- 
ment employees totaled 4,000,000 in January, 
1949, slightly more than in October, 1948, and 
substantially higher than in January, 1948, and 
monthly pay rolls rose to $808,000,000 for Janu- 
ary, 1949, 2 per cent higher than October, 1948, 
and 12 per cent higher than January, 1948, ac- 
cording to the Governments Division of the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 


Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


ASHLAND, NEw HampsuireE (1,135). City Man- 
ager. Salary $3,000 to $4,000. To inaugurate plan. 
Burt A. Martin, Chairman, Board of Selectmen. 

Bureau oF HicHway TRAFFIC, YALE UNI- 
VERSITY. Fellowship. Ten $1,400 fellowships are 
available to engineering school graduates selected 
for a one-year course of graduate study in traffic 
engineering. Applications may be obtained from 
the director, Bureau of Highway Traffic, Yale 
University, Strathcona Hall, New Haven 11, 
Connecticut. Closing date is June 15. 

Concorpia, Kansas (6,255). City Manager. Pre- 
fer manager experience. Salary will depend on 
qualifications. Glen C. Zeornes, City Clerk. 

Eau Curarire, Wisconsin (30,745). City Man- 
ager. Salary $8,000 to $15,000 depending on 
qualifications. Desire manager experience and 
college man with training in municipal adminis- 
tration. Apply to City Clerk. 

GALENA, ILLiNots (4,126). City Manager. Sal- 
ary $4,000 to $5,000. Prefer man with three to 
five years’ experience as manager or assistant 
manager to inaugurate plan. Prefer engineering 
experience. Dr. R. E. Logan, Mayor. 

GARDEN City, Kansas (6,286). City Manager. 
Salary open. Desire manager experience. To in- 
augurate plan. Ovid Harman, City Clerk. 

HAWTHORNE, CALirorNiA (14,100). City Man- 
ager. Salary open. Desire manager experience. 
Give full particulars in first letter. Kenneth L. 
Keel, City Clerk. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFoRNIA (1,504,000). Execu- 
tive Director of Community Redevelopment Agency. 


Salary, $11,280. Involves directing the city re- 
development program. For a statement of quali- 
fications and other information write the Com- 
munity Redevelopment Agency, Box 2316 Ter- 
minal Annex, Los Angeles 54. Last day for filing 
is May 31. 

Lonc Beacu, CAuirorniA (275,000). City Man- 
ager. Present manager retiring June 30. Want 
*‘man with exceptional ability.”” Commensurate 
salary. Apply to C. G. Roseberry, City Clerk. 

MANnIsTIQUE, MicHIGAN (5,399). City Manager. 
Desire administrative ability and registered engi- 
neer. Walter Burns, Mayor. 

Mexico, Missouri (9,053). City Manager. Sal- 
ary open. To inaugurate manager plan. John 
Cadwell, City Clerk. 

Norton, VirciniA (4,006). City Manager. Pres- 
ent salary $4,800. Prefer manager experience and 
engineering training. Councilman B. E. Ball. 

PirrspurG, Kansas (17,571). City Manager. Pre- 
fer manager experience with engineering train- 
ing. Salary open. Apply to City Clerk. 

Reponpo Beacu, CALirorNiA (24,000). City 
Manager. Salary open. To inaugurate manager 
plan. Give full particulars. C. C. Mangold, City 
Clerk, P.O. Drawer 270. 

SALIsBuRY, NortTH Carouina (19,037). City 
Manager. Manager experience preferred; to take 
office July 1. Salary $6,000 to $10,000. S. Holmes 
Plexico, Mayor. 

ScortssLurF, NEBRASKA (17,000). City Man- 
ager. Manager plan became effective in April. 
Prefer manager experience. Roy E. Greenwallt, 
Mayor. 
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SPRINGFIELD, Onto (90,000). City Manager. 
Last salary $8,500. Prefer manager experience. 
Mayor Joe Sterling. 

STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA (6,226). City 
Manager. Salary open. Require engineering ex- 
perience. H. O. Smith, Chairman, manager com- 
mittee. 

STATESVILLE, NorTH Caro.ina (18,000). City 
Manager. Salary $6,000 plus. Desire manager ex- 
perience. To inaugurate plan July 1. R. A. Col- 
lier, Mayor. 

TRAVERSE City, Micwican (14,455). City 
Manager. Salary $5,500 to $7,500. Prefer manager 
experience. To take office June 1. C. L. Ander- 
son, City Clerk. 

WarTERTOWN, Wisconsin (11,301). City Man- 
ager. Salary $6,000 to $10,000. Prefer manager 
experience. To take office June 1 to inaugurate 
manager plan. Joseph W. Sproesser. 

Wayne, MicuiGan (4,223). City Manager. Sal- 
ary $4,000 to $7,000. Desire manager experience 
with training in engineering and administration. 
Wilson McCormick, Village President. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


ADMINISTRATIVE AssISTANT TO Ciry MANAGER. 
Age 32. Has master’s degree in public adminis- 
tration from University of Minnesota and now is 
recreation director in city of 10,000. Experience 
includes other recreation positions, two years in 
newspaper work and public relations, and 33 
months’ military service as medical administra- 
tive officer. Robert C. Storey, 128 North Third 
Street, Raton, New Mexico. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AssISTANT TO Crry MANAGER. 
Age 28. Has B.A. degree in government from Be- 
loit College and master’s degree in political sci- 
ence from University of Chicago. Experience in- 
cludes two years’ college teaching in government 
and work with a citizens’ planning committee de- 
veloping a master plan for city of 20,000. Robert 
L. Anthony, Hobart College, Geneva, New York. 

AssisTANT TO A City MANAGER OR ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE AssisTANT. Age 23. B.A. degree from 
Amherst College. Currently in marketing re- 
search for a large industry. Willing to be located 
in any city. For more complete information write 
to Marvin Newman, 20 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11. 

Crry MANAGER oR Executive AssisTANT. Age 
46. College graduate with major in government, 
economics, and transportation. Served as officer 
in allied military government and civil affairs in 
Europe. Broad experience in civic and municipal 
affairs. At present time airport commissioner of 
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Class 4 airport. Address M-1, Pustic MANAGE- 
MENT. 

City ENGINEER oR AssISTANT TO City MAN- 
AGER. Age 28. Will receive bachelor’s degree in 
civil engineering from Iowa State College in 
June. Interested in experience in a manager city. 
Served three years in the Marines. Carsten D. 
Leikvold, 500 High Street, Decorah, Iowa. 


APPOINTMENTS 


L. V. Bean, city manager Waycross, Georgia, 
for 11 years and of Paducah, Kentucky, for six 
years, has been appointed manager of Decatur, 
Georgia. 

Brewer A. BILLIE, city manager at Astoria, 
Oregon, from 1943 to 1945, has been reap- 
pointed to that position. 

Frep M. Boong, city manager at Sapulpa, 
Oklahoma, 1932-1945, and Neosho, Missouri, 
1945-1947, has become the first manager of 
Colorado City, Texas. 

Erwin C. BRANDON, JR., city manager at 
Kings Mountain, North Carolina, since Feb- 
ruary, 1948, has succeeded Kent Mathewson as 
manager at Asheboro, North Carolina. 

Harry A. Ditton, chief field engineer at 
Limestone Air Base, has received the appoint- 
ment as manager of Mount Desert (Northeast 
Harbor), Maine. 

Rosert S. MARSHALL, JR., executive director 
of the Alexandria Redevelopment and Housing 
Authority, has succeeded Nicholas Colasanto as 
manager of Alexandria, Virginia. 

Jack Maynarp, city manager at Covington, 
Kentucky, 1940-44, and Milford, Delaware, 
1944-46, received the appointment at Hazard, 
Kentucky. 

ALLEN M. RANDOLPH, city manager of Toc- 
coa, Georgia, for the past two years will be the 
first manager of Homewood, Alabama. 

Lott T. RoGeErs, city manager of Lancaster, 
South Carolina, since 1947 has been appointed 
city manager of Camden, South Carolina. 

Joun J. Sattors, chief administrative officer 
since 1945, has become the city manager of New- 
port Beach, California. 

Rosert A. SLong, city manager at Flushing, 
Michigan, since January, 1948, is the first man- 
ager at Rochester, Michigan. 

Eart A. WuitTeE, manager of Belfast, Maine, 
for the past year is now manager of Boothbay 
Harbor, Maine. 

J. Merton Wyman, manager of Rumford, 
Maine, for the past eight years has been appoint- 
ed manager of Belfast, Maine. 














GENERAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE REQUIREMENTS FOR BUILDING 
Copes. American Standards Association, Inc. 
70 East 45 Street, New York 17. November, 
1948. 15pp. 50 cents. 

INVENTORY ProcepuRE. By Carl B. Wirsching, 
City Manager, Long Beach 2, California. 
April, 1949. 28pp. 

GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION WITHIN THE City 
oF New York. Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, New York City 21. March, 1949. 21pp. 

METROPOLITAN CHARLESTON. By Christian L. 
Larsen and Robert H. Stoudemire. Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia. 1949. 48pp. 

METROPOLITAN County: A SURVEY OF GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE BIRMINGHAM AREA. By Weldon 
Cooper. Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Unviersity. 1949. 165pp. 

ORGANIZING FOR Community Action. By Clar- 
ence King. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 
Street, New York 16. 1948. 202pp. $3. 

Repucep Fire Insurance Costs FoR PuBtic 
BuiLpincs 1n New Jersey. New Jersey State 
League of Municipalities, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. 12pp. 

EDUCATION 


ImMpRovING HuMAN RELATIONS IN ScHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATION. By Wilbur A. Yauch. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New York 16. 
1949. 299pp. $3.50. 

INSURANCE CoMMITTEE REPORT ON INSURING THE 
On-Tue-Josp Liapitiry oF ScHooLt EmpLoy- 
EES. Association of School Business Officials, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 1948. 99pp. 

ScHooL ENROLLMENT OF THE CIVILIAN PoPpuULa- 
TION: OcroseR, 1948. Current Population Re- 
ports, Series P-20, No. 24. United States Bu- 
reau of the Census, Washington, D.C. April 
18, 1949. 10pp. 

TRENDs IN Ciry-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, 1938 TO 
1948. Research Bulletin, February, 1949, en- 
tire issue. National Education Association, 
1201 16 Street, Washington, D.C. 


FINANCE 


Business Tax Rates IN VirciniaA Cities. By 
Chester W. Bain. League of Virginia Munici- 
palities, Travelers Building, Richmond 19. 
1949. 46pp. 


STATE TAxEes ON GAMBLING. Federation of Tax 
Administrators, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 1949. 17pp. $1. 


FIRE 


STANDARD FOR GRANDSTANDS, TENTS AND OTHER 
PLAcEs OF OuTDOOR AssEMBLY. National Fire 


Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston 10. 1949. 15pp. 25 cents. 
HOUSING 


Housinc NEEDs IN GREATER KALAMAZOO. W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Community Research, 
American National Bank Building, Kalamazoo 
4, Michigan. December, 1948. 23pp. 

TAXATION AND LICENSING OF House TRAILERS. 
Federation of Tax Administrators, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 3pp. 50 cents. 


PERSONNEL 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION. Public Health Reports, 
entire issue. March 25, 1949. United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 

RETIREMENT OF PusBLic EmpLoyegs. Legislative 
Council, State Capitol, Topeka, Kansas. Feb- 
ruary, 1949. 57pp. 

SALARY AND WaGE Data; MICHIGAN CITIES OF 
More THAN 10,000 PopuLation, Hours oF 
Work and Overtime Pay Practices. 1948- 
49. Michigan Municipal League, 205 South 
State Street, Ann Arbor. March, 1949. Var. 
paged. 

PLANNING 

AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic ANNUAL. Ameri- 

can Planning and Civic Association, 901 Union 


Trust Building, Washington, D.C. 1948. 
180pp. $3. 
CoMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT SERVICE; SUGGES- 


TIONS FOR APPRAISING THE INDUSTRIAL Po- 
TENTIAL OF THE SMALLER COMMUNITY. Bureau 
of Community Development, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 1948. 13pp. 

Locat PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT WITH SPE- 
CIAL REFERENCE TO THE SMALLER WISCONSIN 
Municipa.ities. State Planning Board, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 1949. 55pp. 


POLICE 


Tue Criminac. By August Vollmer. Foundation 
Press, 268 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York. 1949. 462pp. $4. 
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SECOND ProGREss REPORT ON CRIMINAL LAW 
AND ProcepureE. Special Crime Study Com- 
mission, Sacramento, California. March, 1949. 
82pp. 

SECOND PRroGREss REPORT OF SPECIAL CRIME 
Stupy CoMMISSION ON JUVENILE JusTICE. The 
Commission, Sacramento, California. 1949. 
21pp. 

SECOND ProGrREess REPORT OF THE SPECIAL 
CrmeE Stupy CommissiON ON ORGANIZED 
Crime. The State Board of Corrections, Sacra- 
mento, California. March, 1949. 128pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Hicuway Sratistics, 1947. Public Roads Ad- 
ministration. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 1949. 106pp. 45 cents. 

Jot LeGIsLATIVE COMMITTEE ON STATEWIDE 
Bur_p1nc Cones. New York State Legislature, 
Albany. 1948. 44pp. 

PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE 41sT ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE SMOKE PREVENTION ASSOCIATION 
or AMERICA, INc. John Paul Taylor, Publisher, 
520 Pleasant Street, St. Joseph, Michigan. 
1949. 190pp. $2. 

REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON POLLU- 
TION ABATEMENT. New York State Legislature, 
Albany. 1948. 108pp. 

REQUIREMENTS OF PROCUREMENT PROCEDURES, 
BippinG Forms, SPECIFICATIONS AND COoN- 
TRACTS WHICH ARE OBJECTIONABLE TO MANY 
EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS. American Pub- 
lic Works Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 6pp. $1. 

SEWER RENTALS IN PENNSYLVANIA MUNICIPAL- 
TIES. Institute of Local Government, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College. 1949. 
45pp. $1. 

SURVEY AND ConsTRUCTION Costs NuMBER. Engi- 
neering News-Record (entire issue) March 17, 
1949, 

TRAFFIC 


Motor Manners. By Emily Post. National 
Highway Users Conference, Inc., National 
Press Building, Washington 4, D.C. 1949. 
46pp. 10 cents. 

PARKING METER SERVICE IN Kansas. Kansas Gov- 
ernment Journal, March, 1949. Capitol-Federal 


Building, Topeka. Reprint, 50 cents. 

PARKING METER Survey. By L. A. Murray. De- 
partment of Purchases, Contracts and Supplies, 
City Hall, Chicago 2. 1949. Variously paged. 

PARKING METERS IN THE UNITED States. Vehicu- 
lar Parking, Ltd., 1422 Maple Avenue, N.E. 
Canton 3, Ohio. February, 1949. 40pp. 

PARKING METER Survey 1949. By L. A. Murray, 
Purchasing Agent, City Hall, Chicago 2, Illi- 
nois. Var. paged. 1949. 


UTILITIES 


Gas RATEs IN VirGINIA MuNIcIPALITIES. League 
of Virginia Municipalities, Travelers Building, 
Richmond 19. 1949. 34pp. $1. 

A Stupy OF THE Port or New York AUTHORITY. 
By Frederick L. Bird. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
290 Broadway, New York City. 1949. 191pp. $5. 


WELFARE 


A BupDGET FoR AN ELperLty Coup Le. Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D.C. 1948. 38pp. 

Comics, Rapio, Movies—anpd CHILDREN. By 
Josette Frank. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
22 East 38 Street, New York 16. 1949. 32pp. 
20 cents. 

ComMPARISON OF STATE UNEMPLOYMENT Com- 
PENSATION LAws AS OF OcTOoBER, 1948. By 
Social Security Board. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1948. 91pp. 25 
cents. 

JuventLe DeLinquency. The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, 
January, 1949, entire issue. The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 3817 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia 4. 233pp. $2. 

PROBATION SERVICE IN PENNSYLVANIA. Penn- 
sylvania Association on Probation and Parole, 
311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia. 1948. 
28pp. 

READINGS IN SocIAL Security. By William Haber 
and Wilbur J. Cohen, editors. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 1948. 
634pp. $7.65. 

SociaL Securiry YEARBOOK, 1947. Social Secu- 
rity Administration, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. 1949. 64pp. 25 


cents. 





New York 





Baton Rouge 


B & B ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Wilmington, N.C. 
FIRE ALARM AND TRAFFIC SIGNAL 
ENGINEERS & CONSULTANTS 


St. Louis 























SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS OF 


The International City Managers’ Association 


The Municipal Year Book, 1948. The authoritative résumé of activities and statistical 
data of American cities. 1948. 558 pp. $8.50 with order. 


Planning for Postwar Municipal Services. An analysis of problems and trends with sug- 
gestions for developing local policies. 1945. 90 pp. $2.00. 


Monthly Administrative Reports for Cities. Suggested forms for use by department heads 
in reporting to the chief administrator. 1943. 32 pp. $1.00. 


Management Methods in City Government. Based on a survey of the best administrative 
practices in council-manager cities. 1942. 60 pp. $1.50. 


Municipal Public Relations. A suggested program for improving relations with the 
public. 1940. 50 pp. $1.00. 


Measuring Municipal Activities. A survey of suggested criteria for appraising adminis- 
tration. Revised edition, 1943. 75 pp. $2.00. 


The Police and Minority Groups. A program to improve relations between racial, reli- 
gious, and national groups. 1944. 20 pp. 50 cents. 


Specifications for the Annual Municipal Report. 1948. 52 pp. $2.00. 
Council-Manager Development and Manager Directory. 1949. 24 pp. $1.00. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, 1313 EAST 60TH STREET, CHICAGO 37 














MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
Now Being Used By More Than 500 Cities and Towns 


HOW IT WORKS 
You write, wire, or telephone for information on what is considered best practice 
in handling a specific management problem, what other cities are doing about it, 
what the trend is, etc. In addition to replies on specific inquiries, subscribing cities 
receive (1) from one to 12 subscriptions to the monthly journal Pustic MANAGE- 
MENT, (2) from one to 10 copies of The Municipal Year Book, and (3) one copy each 
of special information reports issued monthly. Partial list of recent reports: 


Current Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs Personnel Rules and Regulations 
Procedure in Establishing Merit System Water Charges Outside the City 


How To Codify Municipal Ordinances Parking Meter Administration 

Trend Toward One-Man Police Cars Compensation of Councils and Boards 
Management of Motor Equipment Methods of Reporting to Council 
How To Reduce Insurance Costs Administration of Nonproperty Taxes 


WHAT IT COSTS 


MIS is available to all cities and towns on a subscription basis regardless of form 
of government. The fee varies with the size of the city from $20 for under 5,000 
population to $400 for cities 250,000 to 500,000. For more details write: 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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